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THERE'S 
A DOCTOR 
IN THE HOUSE 


ack Weinstein, 64, is a tour 2 
mail handler in New York’s 
GPO. He was working on the 
dock one day and a nearby ele- 
vator door was open. “When I got 
onto the elevator, I tripped over the 
sill of the door and fell,” he re- 
calls. “I severely injured an elbow.” 
AUS. Public Health doctor ex- 
amined him and said he would be 
disabled and unable to return to 
work. 
But Weinstein would not accept 


On the cover, Jack Weinstein gets 
instruction from therapist Michelle 
Vine in using pulley exercise unit. 
Left, Dr. Stanio Bistreff examines a 
postal employee. Above, nurse 
Judith Taylor checks an X-ray. 
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Postal medical clinics 
help workers on the job 


that verdict. Instead, he began 
working on a prescribed program in 
the physical therapy unit of the 
clinical services section at GPO. As 
a result of exercising his affected 
limb on a pulley wheel, he’s been 
able to continue working, and a few 
months after he started the therapy 
he received a superior performance 
award for his work on the postal 
dock. 

Weinstein’s experience is not un- 
usual. While there are 49 medical 
units staffed by doctors in post of- 
fices throughout the country—in- 
cluding one in GPO—New York is 
among the most completely 
equipped clinical services opera- 
tions for physiotherapy. In addi- 
tion to physical therapy, X-ray and 
laboratory facilities, audiometry 
and cardiology are available. 

“The beauty of this place,” says 
Lena DeSimone, chief therapist, “‘is 
that we get our people back to 
work sooner by having them work 
out in our unit for as little as an 
hour a day instead of their being 
out under OWCP (Office of Work- 
ers’ Compensation Program).” The 


physiotherapy treatment is on the 
clock. 

“Many employees, like Mr. 
Weinstein,” she adds, “ask to 
come to clinical services for the 
therapy. They know we can help 
them. We also get referrals from 
postal medical units in the New 
York area and from private 
physicians who treat postal 
employees.” 

About 200 people daily use the 
medical unit and clinical services at 
GPO. Nearly 20 nurses and 4 doc- 
tors are on hand in the all-tour 
operation. 

Dr. Stanio Bistreff, former per- 
sonal physician to Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, is area medical 
officer. He’s also the person who 
initiated the clinical services opera- 
tion in January 1971. 

The medical unit and the clinic, 
he says, serve a posta! population 
of 38,000, and they “provide a 
sensitive and responsive program 
of industrial health care for those 
who become ill or injured in the line 
of duty. 

“It costs us about $100,000 a 
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year plus salaries to operate the 
medical facility,” he says, “and we 
estimate we save about $4 million 
a year with the clinic and our medi- 
cal units in GPO and nine satellite 
offices (including stations and the 
Bronx and Brooklyn Post Offices). 

“These savings result when com- 
paring the average cost of a visit to 
a private physician and lost man- 
hours for an employee to make that 
visit with the cost of handling em- 
ployees in-house.” 

For instance, Dr. Bistreff says it 
cost GPO about $200,000 a year to 
have X-rays taken outside before 
the post office spent $22,000 for its 
own machine. “It costs us a frac- 
tion of what it would cost if we 
sent someone outside to have an 
X-ray examination now. It usu- 
ally costs $90 to $135 for the same 
service if performed by outside pri- 
vate facilities.” 

The clinical services people, he 
says, work closely with GPO’s 
safety unit. Nat Harris, the safety 
manager, adds, “Anytime any of 
the four therapists finds unusual 
cases recurring—like back strain— 
we try to pinpoint the area where 
these cases are coming from. Then 
we check it out, try to find the 
problem and solve it.” 

DeSimone recalls when GPO re- 
ceived new trucks. “We got four or 
five injuries because of a poor lock 
hinge on the rear of the trucks. We 
reported this to Nat, and the safety 
people had the locks fixed.” 

At the clinical services center, 
doctors prescribe use of the whirl- 
pool or any one of about a dozen 
physiotherapy devices. For in- 
stance, there’s one training exer- 


Above, physical therapy assistant Cecilia Smith 
and Nat Harris, safety manager, simulate 

use of electrocardiograph machine. Right, nurse 
Judith Taylor takes Luciano Gonzalez’s 

blood pressure. Gonzalez is a truck driver at 

the New York Truck Terminal. 
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Left, radiographer Laura Pody pre- 

pares to X-ray Inael Alarcon, a car- 
rier at Grand Ceniral Station, while 

below Dr. Stanio Bistreff, area med- 
ical officer, checks out a patient. 


Therapist Michelle Vine 
left, aids Patrick Russo, 
an industrial engineer at 
New York GPO, in using 
whirlpool. 


cise to improve finger dexterity, 
and another to ease back injuries. 

There is also an electrocardio- 
gram, linked by telephone lines to 
a computer at a private institution 
in Lincoln Center, about two miles 
north of GPO, which provides EKG 
readings within three to five min- 
utes. “If there’s an emergency, such 
as someone apparently having a 
heart attack,” says Dr. Bistreff, 
“we can get a reading within a 
minute.” 

The clinical services unit also has 
an audiometric center, which in- 
cludes a sound-proof room to test a 
person’s hearing. 

GPO’s medical unit is similar to 
those elsewhere, says Dr. Bistreff. 
The unit gives pre-employment 
physicals, provides fitness for duty 
exams, and treats job and non-job 
illnesses on an emergency basis. 
“We also handle referrals to PAR 
(Program for Alcoholic Recovery) 
and conduct a preventive medicine 
program for cancer, heart disease, 
hypertension and other illnesses 
and diseases,” says Dr. Bistreff. 

The size of a management sec- 
tional center and the postal popu- 
lation it serves determine the size 
of a medical or health unit. Health 
units are staffed solely by nurses, 
and are under the professional 
guidance of the area medical of- 
fices. Where tl.zre are no medical 
or health units, post offices use lo- 
cal hospitals and clinics. 

“We do not take care of postal 
families in our medical facilities,” 
adds Dr. Bistreff. 

“We feel,” he says, “that 
through our physiotherapy unit 
and other clinical services, we’re 
meeting our goal of returning in- 
jured postal employees to produc- 
tive status as quickly as possible, 
which is in the best interest of the 
injured employees and the Postal 
Service.” @ 





operator working incoming 

secondary, is assigned a new 
scheme. Will his training be on- or 
off-the-clock? 

Mary, a letter carrier, hopes 
eventually to get a job in finance. 
To train for it, she’s enrolled in a 
college-level course. Will the Postal 
Service pay for the time she spends 
in the classroom? 

Sam, an area maintenance tech- 
nician in a management sectional 
center, travels to several associate 
offices each week as part of his job. 
Does he get paid for his travel time 
to and from each facility? 

Joe, a letter carrier, comes in 
from his route 10 minutes after the 
end of his tour. Does he get paid 
for this time or is it disallowed? 

These are some of the questions 
to crop up involving Postal Service 
compliance with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (FLSA). FLSA rules 
affect overtime pay provisions, in- 
cluding such subjects as training, 
study and travel. * 

We became subject to FLSA on 


] ohn, a letter sorting machine 





* For further information, you may want 
to refer to interim postal Publication 
118, “Fair Labor Standards Act Policy 
and Instructions.” 


May 1, 1974. One of the actions 
needed to comply with the provi- 
sions of the FLSA law was the re- 
design of our entire payroll system. 

A number of major changes in 
payroll were made, including: 

© Payment of overtime at the 
higher of either the FLSA rate or 
National Agreement rate. 

© Pay for actual time worked— 
in hundredths of hours. 

® Elimination of hourly rounding 
rules. 

* Collection of time and atten- 
dance information on a weekly, 
rather than on a bi-weekly, basis. 

® Documentation of “suffer or 
permit” time for non-exempt em- 
ployees (those covered by provi- 
sions of the FLSA Act). If manage- 
ment “suffers or permits” a non- 
exempt employee to work more 
than 40 hours in one week, he or 
she receives overtime pay. 

* Collection of compensable 
time related to training and travel. 

Payroll redesign was a massive 
effort. It involved writing 450,000 
individual computer program in- 
structions, training 28,000 em- 
ployees in time and attendance re- 
porting, issuing three major hand- 
books and other instructions for 


supervisors, testing the system on 
five different levels, converting 
massive computer files of employee 
payroll records, and upgrading 
data processing equipment to han- 


dle the enormous amount of infor- 
mation generated. 

To give you another idea of the 
project’s scope, the Postal Service’s 
annual payroll amounts to about 
$14 billion in salaries and benefits 
—a significant slice of the U.S. 
economy. In fact, we pay out in 
salaries and benefits each year 
more than the sales of the vast 
majority of U.S. corporations, 
including Shell Oil Co., U.S. Steel 
or du Pont, and more than the sales 
of Xerox, Firestone and Coca Cola 
put together. 

It would be foolhardy to try to 
anticipate or answer here every 
question that FLSA prompts. The 
subject matter is complicated and 
many of the questions are so spe- 
cific that only involved, precise 
answers can be given. 

However, there are some typical 
questions that can be answered in 
general terms. 

In the case cited at the beginning, 
the Postal Service will pay for 
John’s scheme training. Whenever 
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management assigns a scheme to 
an individual or requires a person 
to learn a scheme change, USPS 
must provide on-the-clock training 
and pay for study time at the rate 
of 16 scheme items per hour or 4 
minutes per item for increments of 
less than 16 items. John will also 
receive up to 32 hours to learn to 
key that scheme with speed and 
accuracy on the machine. 

If John has trouble learning the 
scheme within the allotted time, he 
can request voluntary off-the-clock 
study to supplement the paid study 
time. If the Postal Service grants 
the request, it will also provide the 
study materials. 

In Mary’s case, the Postal Serv- 
ice will not pay for her college 
training on-the-clock because the 
course is not required for her pres- 
ent job, even though USPS pays the 

tuition and the training is con- 
ducted in the post office. If manage- 
ment should in the future require 
her to take a specific course, she 
will be paid for the hours spent in 
class and study. 

Management determines wheth- 
er training is job-related, develop- 
mental or self-developmental. In 
any event, if management deter- 
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mines training is necessary, the 
employee is compensated for it. 
That’s why a Form 1723 (Assign- 
ment Order), 1782 (Training Re- 
quest, Authorization and Record), 
or 1782A (Training Request for 
Self-Development) is required for 
all training or independent study 
that the Postal Service funds. Man- 
agement has to be certain the train- 
ing is necessary and there’s money 
to pay for it. 

Employees who want corre- 
spondence courses must first get 
the proper forms through their 
local Postal Employee Develop- 
ment Center (PEDC). If a course is 
self-developmental, study is off- 
the-clock and the Postal Service 
does not reimburse them for the 
time they spend. However, if the 
course is job training, such as in 
the case of a new non-city delivery 
postmaster who takes “Training 

for Newly Appointed Postmasters,” 
then it’s on-the-clock. 

As for Sam, the area maintenance 
technician, the Postal Service will 
not pay for his commuting time to 
and from the associate office. Time 
spent traveling to and from one’s 
home and place of work is never 
work time so long as the work 
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location and the employee’s home 
are within the “local commuting 
area” or “local community,” a 
radius of about 50 miles from an 
employee’s official duty station. 

The local management sectional 

center defines the specific local 
area. This is true even though the 
employee returns home from a 
facility different from the one he 
reported to at the beginning of the 
work day. However, if during the 
day Sam traveled to another asso- 
ciate office, that travel time would 
be on-the-clock. 

Suppose Sam, whose normal 
work day is 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., is 
directed to take a course at the 
Technical Center in Norman, OK. 
He is due there on Monday morn- 
ing. He leaves home at 2:30 p.m. 
Sunday to catch a 4 p.m. plane, 
arriving in Norman at 6 p.m. Is he 
entitled to travel time, and if so, 
how much? 

He receives two hours travel 
time—from 2:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
—the time he left home to the end 
of his normal work day. All time 
spent in travel away from home 
overnight and returning, other than 
regularly scheduled meal periods, 
is payable from the moment an 

continued 





employee leaves his home or work 
location until the employee arrives 
at his destination as long as the 
time is within his normal work 
hours, including the equivalent 


hours on a non-scheduled work day. 


In Joe’s situation, the Postal 
Service will pay for the 10 minutes 
he clocked after the end of his tour. 
If a person works, he or she gets 
paid for that “suffer or permit” 
time. However, Joe may be subject 
to other action if his supervisor 
believes that he should have com- 
pleted his route on schedule or if 
Joe failed to comply with an order 
to return to the station in time to 
clock out at the end of his tour. 

A major question that pops up 
regarding FLSA is who is exempt 
and who is non-exempt under the 
regulations? 

Exempt employees are those 
whose duties and responsibilities 
meet certain specific criteria—as 
spelled out in the law—for execu- 
tive, administrative, and profes- 
sional positions. Whether a person 
is exempt or non-exempt, how- 
ever, usually has minor impact; 
postal policy often exceeds the 
requirements of FLSA. 

For example, most PS, PMS and 
EAS employees at mail processing 
facilities in grade 18 and below are 
eligible for postal overtime, wheth- 
er they meet the exemption require- 
ments of FLSA or not. 

Because determining FLSA status 
is complex and in order to maintain 
a constant standard throughout the 
Postal Service, only the Office of 
Compensation at Washington, DC, 
Headquarters can decide which 
positions are or are not covered. 

How does an employee get paid 
under the FLSA concept? 

Here the term “all remuneration 
for employment” is used. It gen- 
erally includes the total straight 
time pay, including cost-of-living 


allowance, for all hours worked in 
a work week plus premiums, such 
as night differential and Sunday 
pay. 

There are two types of overtime 
—FLSA and National Agreement 
or postal overtime. 

The standard method of com- 
puting the overtime premium rate 
due under FLSA is to calculate an 
employee’s regular hourly rate of 
pay by dividing “all remuneration 
for employment” by the hours the 
employee actually worked during 
that week. Then we take the re- 
sulting figure and multiply it by 
50% of the hours worked over 40 
and add this overtime premium to 
all remuneration. The FLSA over- 
time rate does not include contract 
overtime premiums, out-of- 
schedule premium and leave pay- 
ments. 

However, under National Agree- 
ment, or postal overtime, an em- 
ployee gets paid for any time over 
eight hours in any one service day, 
even though he or she might have 
taken leave time or been paid 
guaranteed time (time paid for not 
working under provisions of the 
national contract). 

For example, a clerk takes four 
hours annual leave in a day and 
then works four hours of his regu- 
lar tour. He’s asked to work an 
hour overtime. That hour is con- 
sidered National Agreement over- 
time, and he gets paid for it at a 
time-and-a-half rate. Under FSLA, 
if the individual works 40 hours or 
less in a work week, no overtime 
pay obligation exists. 

If you have a specific question 
relating to FLSA rules and need a 
precise response, contact your per- 
sonnel office. If they can’t give you 
an answer, they'll get one for you 
from the regional Compensation 
Division in Employee and Labor 
Relations. ® 








HOWTO 


PAY CAR! 


ou’ ve been getting a more 
complete payroll earnings 
statement (Form 1223-A) 
with your pay check every two 
weeks. 
There’s a lot of information on 
the statement, but what does it all 
mean? 











1-6 indicate, respectively, your 
pay location, finance number, 
name, Social Security Number, the 
pay period covered by this state- 
ment, and the serial number of the 
check issued to you. 

7— gives your earnings, with 
week 2 of the pay period appearing 
ahead of week 1. 

8, 9—show your rate schedule 
code (such as E for EAS, M for 
PMS, P for PS). Thus, P 5 means 
PS 5. 

10— your annual or hourly rate 
of pay. 

11— your designation/ activity 
code, such as 11-0 (clerk). 

12—a W is for normal work 
hours, O for overtime, N night 
work, G guaranteed time, S Sunday 
premium hours, P out-of-schedule/ 
reschedule premium, C Christmas 
hours, L leave hours including 
holiday leave. 

13 — if you put in 40 normal 
work hours for the week, the num- 
ber shown will be 4000. If you 
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worked 32 normal hours, it will be 
3200. Then there'll be a figure of 
800 for the eight hours of L (leave) 
you took as holiday or other types 
of leave granted. The hours can be 
expressed in fractions, too. Thus, 
if you worked 3112 hours, it will 
read 3150. 

14 — the amount you earned for 
each hours type will be listed. Sup- 
pose your hourly rate is $8.00. 
After the 3200, the figure 25600 
or $256.00 will appear; after the 
800, it will read 6400 or $64.00. 
Three additional lines might ap- 
pear here, too: one for Lock Pouch 
Amount (rural carriers) ; another 
for FLSA-NET additional amount 
earned due to FLSA calculation 
(ex. FLSA 4086 indicates in one of 
the two weeks of the pay period 
you worked .86 of overtime. If all 
4086 were paid work hours and no 
leave were taken, an FLSA calcu- 
lation is made. The entire week 
hours, 4086, are printed on the 
bottom line. If the FLSA calcula- 
tion is higher than the contract 
calculation, money will print next 
to the hours, otherwise the money 
block will be blank) ; and the third 
line could be a combined amount 
for adjustments (ADJ). 

15-19 — detail your earnings for 
the current period and year-to- 


date. Codes will appear next to the 
federal, state and local tax entries. 
For instance, if you're single and 
have only yourself as a deduction, 
an $1 will appear. Married with 
three dependents, an M3 will 
appear. In the state and local tax, 
the taxing locality also appears 
such as MI for Michigan. 

20 —shows any other deductions, 
such as C.SUP for child support 
garnishment, ALLOT for allot- 
ment, C-1234 (or similar number 
combination) for a designated 
amount to be deducted for specific 
charities, BOND for bond deduc- 
tion, LEVY for Internal Revenue 
levy on your pay for prior year 
taxes owed, GARN for commercial 
garnishment and alimony, H.B. 102 
for health benefits and plan code. 
NET is your gross pay minus de- 


ductions and deduction adjustments. 


21 —is your NET which evolves 
from the NET above plus any non- 
taxable allowances. 

22-25 —detail your annual leave. 
However, there is confusion in the 
way the figures are presented be- 
cause the amount earned this year 
figure is the actual amount you’ve 
earned. But the Postal Service gives 
regular full-time employees your 
hours for the year in advance— 
104 if you get 13 days leave, 160 


for 20 days and 208 for 26 days. 
That figure—104, 160 or 208—is 
actually worked into the balance of 
annual leave shown. 

26-29 — follow easily. 

30 — UNAPPL BAL shows the 
money to be applied toward your 
next savings bond purchase. 

31 — USPS RETIREMENT shows 
all the money you have paid into 
the retirement system through the 
end of the 1977 earnings year from 
your last Form 50 (Notification of 
Personnel Action) service entry 
date. Thus, if you were promoted 
sometime in 1977, the retirement 
figure will include money you've 
paid into the system up to the 
starting date of your new grade or 
new rate of pay. The retirement 
figure for most postal workers will 
be updated at the end of the 1978 
earnings year. 

If you find any error in your pay- 
roll earnings statement, fill out 
Form 2240 (Pay, Leave or Other 
Hours Adjustment Request). Get it 
from your personnel office or 
designated adjustment clerk. Detail 
the problem in the “Remarks” 
section and return the form to 
personnel or assigned adjustment 
clerk through your supervisor for 
forwarding to your Postal Data 
Center. ® 





t the time, we had 14 letter 

Axe machine (LSM) op- 

erators who were deaf. I was 
thinking it sure would be nice if I 
could talk to them,” recalls G. 
George Hall, a senior advisor in the 
Postal Employee Development Cen- 
ter in the San Jose, CA, Post Office. 

Flall also learned that an esti- 
mated 12% of the people living in 
the San Jose area are hard of hear- 
ing or deaf. “These people are 
postal customers, too,” she says, 
“and I began to think about the 
ability of our window clerks and 
carriers to talk to them.” 

She contacted nearby West Val- 
ley College and Jody Dutcher, a 
course instructor and language spe- 
cialist, agreed to conduct classes in 
American Sign Language at the 
post office. 
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“Response has been overwhelm- 
ing,” says Hall. “More than 100 
employees from our management 
sectional center have already gone 
through the course.” 

American Sign Language, com- 
monly referred to as Ameslan or 
ASL, is the primary means of lan- 
guage communication in the deaf 
world and is the one language most 
used by deaf adults in the United 
States. 

Shirley Mills, a general office 
clerk in the San Jose Post Office, is 
currently enrolled in the course. 

“T have a nephew who is deaf, and 
I can talk to him now. I also work 
in an office where the deaf employ- 
ees come in and ask questions. I 
can now more easily answer their 
questions.” 

Philip Golden, an electronic tech- 
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San Jose employees use sign language 











nician, works on the LSMs. “I 
started working here as an LSM 
operator, and I made friends with 
many of the deaf employees. Be- 
fore I learned sign language, I used 
to communicate with them by writ- 
ing notes on paper and napkins.” 

Hall, Mills and Golden agree that 
sign language is relatively easy to 
learn. ““You put your whole self 
into communicating when you use 
it,” Hall says. “You not only talk 
with your hands, but also with 
your body. Your facial expressions, 
your gestures, everything about 
you talks.” @ 


G. George Hall, right, signs ‘‘teach.”’ 
She helped get a course for postal 
employees in American Sign Lan- 
guage. One of the students, Shirley 
Mills (below), demonstrates some 
of the signing she learned. She’s 
signing ‘‘why.”’ 
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Slips, trips and falls can cause 
injuries—in postal facilities, in 
homes and outside as well. 

To help you pinpoint some of the 
common dangers that contribute 
to a person slipping, tripping and 
falling, Postal Life puzzle experts 
have come up with a hidden word 
game. 

If you look closely at the picture 
on the right, you'll find the hidden 
words which you can use to com- 
plete the slogan in the right-hand 
column. YOU MUST GET THE 
SLOGAN CORRECT TO BE 
ELIGIBLE TO WIN. 

Thirty prizes will be awarded to 
Slips, Trips and Falls Safety Con- 
test winners. They are as follows: 
1st prize—$150; 2nd prize—$100; 
3rd prize—$75; 4th prize—$50; 
5th prize—$25; 6th through 30th 
prizes—1978 Mint Sets of U.S. 
commemorative stamps. 


The selection of the prizes will 
be determined by a random draw- 
ing from the correct entries. The 
first correct entry drawn will be the 
first-prize winner; the second 
correct entry drawn will be the 
second-place winner, etc. 

Entries must be postmarked 
before midnight, February 28, 
1979, and winners’ names will be 
published in the May-June 1979 
issue of Postal Life. 


RULES: 


1. All Postal Service employees are eligible, 
except employees at Headquarters in Washington, 
DC. 

2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon 
and submit it along with the slogan selected 

3. All entries become the property of the U.S 
Postal Service, and none can be returned or 
acknowledged 

4. Mail entries to: Slips, Trips and Falls Safety 
Contest, Room 10992, U.S. Postal Service, 
Washington, DC 20260. 

5. Entries must be postmarked before midnight 
February 28, 1979 to be eligible. 
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The 
Winners 


More than 16,000 postal 
employees entered the Fire 
Prevention Safety Contest in 
the Sept.-Oct. 1978 issue— 
among the largest responses 
for any Postal Life-sponsored 
contest. There were five 
winners selected at random 
from the correct entries. 


Answer: DON’T MAKE AN ASH 
OF YOURSELF 


First Prize ($150) 


Jack R. Lininger of 
Dallas, TX; carrier, 
Casa View Station, 
Dallas, TX 











Second Prize ($100) 
Daniel Werzinger 

of Union City, NJ; 
distribution clerk, 
New York Bulk & 
Foreign Mail Cen- 
ter, Jersey City, NJ 


Third Prize ($75) 
Franz E. Gibson of 
Roslyn Heights, 
NY; supervisor, 
Payroll Change, 
New York Postal 
Data Center 








Fourth Prize ($50) 
Lucille M. Carter of 
Westfir, OR; post- 
master, Westfir, 
OR, Post Office 


Fifth Prize ($25) 
Shirley T. Suther- 
land of Marengo, 
OH; part-time 
flexible clerk, 
Marengo, OH, 
Post Office 
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The best years 
of your life 


Planning for retirement 








olomon Bynes always knew 
y he was going to retire when 

he reached age 55. He’d have 
more than 30 years of service (28/2 
postal, 3 military) by then. So he 
prepared for the day. 

Bynes, who lives in Atlanta, is 
one of about 20,000 postal em- 
ployees who punched out for the 
last time last year. 

“I started planning for my retire- 
ment five years ago,” says the 
former transfer clerk at the Atlanta 
Truck Terminal. “I wanted to make 
sure I had enough finances beyond 
what I would get from retirement.” 

Bynes went to real estate school, 
became a salesman, and banked his 
commissions. Now, with his $800 
a month retirement, his wife Iva’s 
income as a school teacher, and his 
savings, he can enjoy raising 
flowers, playing checkers and fish- 
ing. “I plan to sell the Asiatic and 
African plants I grow, and maybe 
occasionally sell some real estate, 
too,” he adds. 

Financial security after retire- 
ment is a major benefit of postal 
employment. “It’s usually enough 
to allow you to live with dignity,” 
says Randal “Buzz” Geoghagen, 
director of Employee and Labor 
Relations in the Atlanta Post 
Office. 

Geoghagen counsels the Atlanta 
postal workers who eye retirement 
each year. About 150 are expected 
to leave this year. 

There are four categories under 
which postal and other federal em- 
ployees can retire—optional, de- 
ferred, disability, and discontinued 
service. 

The mandatory retirement age 
of 70 was lifted by law this past 


Sept. 30; now an employee can stay 
in his or her job well into his or her 
70s and 80s. 

“The new law gives employees 
the freedom to choose if they want 
to continue working, depending on 
their needs and abilities,” adds 
Geoghagen. 

In any event, eligibility for re- 
tirement is based on five years’ 
creditable civilian federal service, 
regardless of category. 

In order to elect optional retire- 
ment, an employee must meet one 
of the following combinations: age 
62 with 5 or more years’ service; 
age 60 with 20 or more years; or 
age 55 with 30 or more years. 

If a person leaves USPS before 
55 even with more than 30 years’ 
service, he or she will have to wait 
until age 62 to begin receiving a 
deferred annuity. 

Any employee under 62 with at 
least 5 years’ civilian service can 
choose deferred retirement. You 
are eligible whether or not you quit, 
are fired or transfer to a non-Postal 
Service job. For example, an indi- 
vidual with 10 years’ postal service 
leaves at age 50 to go into private 
industry. He can leave his retire- 
ment money accruement alone and 
begin collecting it when he’s 62. 

To be eligible for disability re- 
tirement, an employee must be 
unable to perform the duties of his 
or her position because of disease 
or injury. The Civil Service Com- 
mission determines eligibility. 
However, a postal worker must 
have completed at least five years’ 
creditable civilian service to collect. 
Age is not a factor. 

Finally, there is discontinued 
service retirement, or “early out.” 


Anyone who leaves the Postal 
Service under conditions consid- 
ered involuntary—except for mis- 
conduct—and is at least 50 and has 
20 years’ service or 25 years re- 
gardless of age falls into this 
category. 

“We have pre-retirement coun- 
seling about a year before an 
employee plans to leave,” says 
Atlanta’s Geoghagen. “We attempt 
to answer all their questions, with 
the most frequent one being, ‘How 
much will I get?’ 

“We compute for them what 
they will get if they retire now and 
what they would get if they wait.” 
He reminds them that unused sick 
leave counts toward figuring years 
of service, with 2,080 hours adding 
one year. 

It’s easy to compute about how 
much you'll get, he says. First, take 
the number of years of applicable 
federal service, both civilian and 
military. Subtract 2 from this num- 
ber, and multiply the remainder by 
2. The result is the approximate 
percentage of your “high three” 
you'll get as an annual pension. 

For example: if you have 30 
years’ applicable service, subtract 
2, which makes 28. Multiply that 
figure by 2, giving you 56. You 
will receive approximately 56% of 
your “high three” pay (your aver- 
age basic salary during your high- 
est three consecutive years of 
service). 


Thus, 20 


In addition, twice a year your 
continued 





annuity will increase as cost-of- 
living adjustments are made based 
on the Consumer Price Index. That 
happens every March 1 and Sep- 
tember 1, and as a result many 
former postal employees—partic- 
ularly those who retired before 
Postal Reorganization—are making 
more today than they earned while 
on the job. 

Another source of income open 
to many postal retirees is Social 
Security. 

Benjamin Steedly, 62 in January, 
retired just a few months ago 
after nearly 20 years in the 
post office as a body and fender 
repairman and 3 years in the 
military. 

Steedly, who worked in the At- 
lanta Post Office, will be getting 
about $550 a month from his an- 
nuity and about $150 a month 
from Social Security, for a total 
income of $700. 

To qualify for Social Security, 
you must have a minimum of 40 
quarters paid into the system. 
Starting this year, you can receive 
one quarter of coverage for each 
$250 of covered annual earnings in 
the private sector. No more than 
four quarters can be credited for a 
year. Some postal workers who do 
not meet this requirement get a 
job in the private sector once 
they’ve retired and work long 
enough to begin collecting Social 
Security as well as their Postal 
Service pension. 

Meanwhile, Geoghagen recom- 
mends strongly that those contem- 
plating retirement know what they 
will do once their postal working 
days are over. “We encourage them 
to have a hobby or outside activity 
such as a full- or part-time job,” he 
says. 

Most Atlanta retirees, he adds, 
stay in the area. Some have auxili- 


ary homes on the Atlantic Coast 
or in Florida, and others travel 
some part of the year. 

Contrary to popular belief, most 
people tend to remain in the area 
they’ve lived in all of their lives 
rather than move to another part 
of the country. Unfortunately, 
some folks do make a hasty retreat 
elsewhere, only to regret their 
decision. 


One postal worker, for instance, 
sold his Virginia home, packed his 
belongings and with his wife 
moved to Florida. Neither of them 
had ever been in the Sunshine State 
before. 

They became disenchanted after 
they arrived, and within three 
months they opted to move back 
“home,” except a similar house in 
the old neighborhood was now 
$5,000 more. 

“We recommend that people first 
visit the area they want to retire 
to,” says Geoghagen. “Having 
friends or relatives already there 
is a big help. But we suggest they 
make sure they like the new area 
themselves, check the cost of 
housing, etc. And then if they’re 
satisfied, make the move.” 

Other counselors warn about 
“get rich quick schemes” that seem 


to prey on retirees. “Don’t try to 
get rich quick,” they caution. “The 
money you have is precious to 
you.” 

Most often, the money you have 
is also less than you had been mak- 
ing as a full-time postal employee. 

While many expenses will de- 
crease once you retire—for in- 
stance, transportation costs to and 
from your postal job will disappear 
—some things will increase. 

Your health insurance premiums 
will go up, particularly if you main- 
tain the same plan you had while 
a postal employee. The reason: the 
Postal Service pays larger percent- 
ages into employee health plans 
than the rest of the federal govern- 
ment does. Since your retirement 
comes under civil service, your 
premium share goes up, matching 
what other federal workers pay. 

Regular (basic) life insurance 
continues free after retirement on 
an immediate annuity with 12 or 
more years’ service, or for disabil- 
ity. If you carried optional insur- 
ance while you were employed, you 
will have to continue paying for it 
until you reach age 65. Of course, 
that’s if you still want to keep it. 
After 65, it too will be free. 

And here’s some additional good 
news: you won’t have to pay fed- 
eral income tax on any of the 
money you've contributed to the 
retirement fund. Let’s say that over 
30 years you paid in $15,000. The 
first $15,000 you collect on your 
pension will be tax-free. Of course, 
other rules apply for those who 
leave on disability. 

Overall, it is important to re- 
member that retirement will be 

whatever you choose to make of 
it. If you plan for it wisely it can 
truly be the golden years you’ve 
heard about and have been looking 
forward to living. © 





e’ve got little choice. 
That’s the consensus of 
many postal and non-postal people. 

We’ ve got to improve our opera- 
tions and service if we’re going to 
successfully meet the growing 
competition from alternate delivery 
systems and electronic forms of 
communication. And if we’re going 
to thwart the threats to repeal the 
Private Express Statutes, our mo- 
nopoly on letter mail, we also must 
hold down rate increases. 

The nine-digit ZIP Code is one 
answer to improving operations 
and service by reducing sorting 
errors and speeding mail process- 
ing, although its use nationally is 
three to five years away. 

The four additional numbers in 
the code are sufficient to identify a 
street block for residential or busi- 
ness delivery as well as provide 
unique ZIPs for apartments, insti- 
tutions or major mailing firms. 

Before the Postal Service decided 
to expand the existing five-digit 
ZIP to nine digits, we took a long, 
hard look at what others have done, 
including the Canadian method of 
combining numbers and letters. 

We determined the best ap- 
proach was similar to one insti- 
tuted by the telephone companies 
years ago when they added area 
codes to phone numbers. 


We believe the transition to this 
new, voluntary system of nine- 
digit ZIP Codes will be easier for 
the mailing public and our own 
processing operation to adjust to. 

For instance, a code consisting 
of only numbers is compatible with 
the machines we'll be using to 
process mail containing nine-digit 
ZIPs. These machines include opti- 
cal character readers (OCRs) and 
bar code readers, among other 
equipment we'll be testing in the 
years ahead. 

Beginning early this year, we 
plan to start testing and evaluating 
some of the new optical character 
reading equipment in selected 
cities. 

Local people in stations and 
branches will also start coding their 
areas. There'll be some test offices 
first; as yet they have not been 
chosen. However, the entire coun- 
try should be coded within the 
next 21/2 years. 

In place of the current ZIP Code 
Directory, we'll have metropolitan 
ZIP Code books, much like the tele- 
phone directories for various cities. 

How the processing system itself 
will work is still being looked into 
as we test, evaluate and select spe- 
cific equipment in the next few 
years. 

Once the system goes into effect, 


WHY THE 
9-DIGIT 
ZIP CODE? 


its use will not be mandatory. We 
expect business mailers to be the 
prime users. They account for 80% 
of all mail volume—and about 63% 
of this volume can be fed through 
optical character readers. 

As the general public realizes 
the voluntary nature of the add-on, 
there will be fewer objections to it. 
ZIP Code use has always been vol- 
untary, and under the present five- 
digit system, 92% of all First-Class 
Mail carries it. 

Obviously, the Postal Service 
does not foresee a wholesale shift 
in the ways we process and handle 
mail as a result of add-on ZIP Code 
usage; for instance, we have no 
plans to scrap the approximately 
800 letter sorting machines already 
in the field. 

While some of the traditional 
methods of doing things may 
change, there'll be added job op- 
portunities, too, as occurred a few 
years ago when LSM operator and 
electronic technician positions 
opened up in the Postal Service. 

As mail processing becomes more 
sophisticated with the wider use of 
OCRs and other machines, people 
will be needed to operate and main- 
tain them. 

Thus, with the add-on ZIP Code, 
the potential is there for us to do 
our jobs better and more efficiently® 





IT WAS A YEAR 
TO REMEMBER 


1978 was a year of growth and 
change. 

That’s the message in the annual 
report Postmaster General William 
F. Bolger has delivered to the Board 
of Governors. 

Volume in 1978 rose to an all- 
time high of 96.9 billion pieces, a 
nearly 4.7 billion gain over 1977. 

“We accomplished this task,” 
said the PMG in his letter to the 
Governors, “with only a one-tenth 
of one percent increase over the 
number of employees on the rolls 
in Fiscal 1977.” 

It was also a year which saw us 
cut our deficit dramatically from 
the year before, by about 45%— 
to $379.4 million. And for the sec- 
ond year in a row we did not bor- 
row money for either operating or 
capital expenditures. 

“Barring a major renewal of 
inflationary growth,” Bolger told 
the Governors, “the trend of im- 
proved finances promises to con- 
tinue in Fiscal 1979. The prospect 
is that the Postal Service can finish 
Fiscal 1979 with a surplus of $180 
million.” 

Nearly all mail classifications, 
except fourth class which dropped 
9.3%, showed healthy increases 
during 1978. 

Total operating expenses for 
1978 were more than $16.2 billion, 
a nearly 6% increase over 1977. 


1978 was also a year USPS: 

(1) negotiated new three-year con- 
tracts with the four major craft 
unions; (2) implemented a gen- 
eral postage rate increase, its first 
in 21/2 years, and sought lower 
rates in two major classifications; 
(3) renewed emphasis on several 
services; (4) launched initiatives in 
electronic communications; (5) 
took steps to combat the growing 
challenge to the postal monopoly; 
and (6) became more responsive to 
customer needs. 

These accomplishments were 
made despite a change in the top 
management of the Postal Service 
—with Bolger taking over from a 
departing Benjamin F. Bailar. 

“The smooth transition,” said 
Bolger, “was, I believe, a tribute to 
the framers of the Postal Reorga- 
nization Act, who recognized the 
importance of management conti- 
nuity and provided the system 
for it.” 

While the new labor contract is 
non-inflationary in itself, the PMG 
continued, “its uncapped cost-of- 
living provision nonetheless under- 
lines how important the control of 
inflation is to the future of the 
Postal Service.” 

The domestic rate and fee in- 
creases that went into effect on 
May 29 were the first Postal Serv- 
ice rate increases in 21/2 years, he 


said, but the new schedule raised 
some other classes “substantially, 
putting the Postal Service into an 
untenable competitive position, 
particularly in regard to parcel 
post.” 

As a result, the Postal Service 
asked the independent Postal Rate 
Commission to modify part of the 
new rate schedule with the prospect 
that sometime early in 1979 lower 
fees would become effective. 

Presort continued to gain cus- 
tomer acceptance during the year. 
In 1977, the first full year for Pre- 
sort First-Class Mail, volume was 
2.2 billion pieces. In 1978, it 
climbed to 3.3 billion. 

Express Mail service expanded 
domestically and internationally as 
well. Domestically, it’s available in 
more than 1,000 cities and cus- 
tomers may regularly receive Same- 
Day Service at 51 airports in 49 
cities. Internationally, Express Mail 
is available to eight countries. 
Nearly 8 million pieces of Express 
Mail went through the mail stream 
in 1978. 

The Postal Service also took 
major steps toward involvement 
in electronic mail, preparing to 
introduce Electronic Computer 
Originated Mail (E-COM) service 
in conjunction with Western Union 
and to test International Electronic 
Message Systems, or Intelpost, 





with Communications Satellite 
Corp. RCA also submitted its two- 
year study on Electronic Message 
Service System (EMSS) to the 
Postal Service. 

Bolger told the Governors that 
during the year the Postal Service 
took a number of steps to protect 
and improve its traditional delivery 
service. He named a task force “to 
analyze postal ways of doing busi- 
ness that have not been examined 
for decades with the goal of pre- 
serving the volume that drives the 
postal system and easing needless 
restrictions on customers.” 

The Postal Service also renewed 


its emphasis on courtesy, listening 
more “to what our customers have 
to say and (acting) on what we 
hear.” 

Extremely bad winter weather, 
however, cut overnight delivery 
from 95% in 1977 to 94% in 1978. 
Two- and three-day delivery also 
dropped, marginally, to 89%. “But 
analysis shows Postal Quarter III 
and IV figures up, and we expect 
this trend to continue,” Bolger said. 

“In summary, I believe Fiscal 
1978 was a good year for the Postal 
Service and that in 1979 perform- 
ance can be even better.” @ 








PIECES OF MAIL 


(in billions) 


Mail Fiscal Year 
Classification 1978 1977 change 


First Class 55.98 5365 43 
Second Class 9.45 9.36 1.0 
Third Class 26.33 24.05 9.5 
Fourth Class 0.69 0.76 —9.3 
Penalty 

and Franked 3.29 3.29 
International 0.92 0.89 
All Other 0.25 0.22 


Total Mail 96.91 92.22 


Percent 








POSTAL SERVICE DOLLAR 
FISCAL YEAR 1978 


Insurance Claims and 
Indemnities 


Travel of Persons 

Printing 

Supplies and Materials .... 
Other Services 


Depreciation 
and Write-offs 


Personnel Compensation 


71.19¢ 





= 





Interest 





Transportation 


Rents, Communications, and Utilities 


Personnel Benefits 
14.31¢ 


6.55¢ 
2.68¢ 
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t’s been seven years since John 

C. Cage made the pages of 

Postal Life (Jan.-Feb. 1972), and 
things have not changed much for 
this Oakland, CA, supervisor. 

Now foreman of building ser- 
vices in the Oakland Main Post 
Office (his title was foreman of 
laborers and janitors in 1972), Cage 
and his wife, Vernice, are still 
foster parents to mentally retarded 
young people. They live in nearby 
Berkeley. 

“Some of the children have just 
gotten older,” he says, “and just a 
week ago, one of them died in his 
sleep. It was like losing one of our 
own children. My wife and I went 
to his funeral in Sacramento.” 

Timothy was 26 when he died in 
the Cage home. His sister, 28, also 
mentally retarded still lives there. 

There are four other “young- 
sters” living with the Cages. They 
are technically on leave from a state 
hospital in Sonoma. 

There are twin boys, 24, a 19- 
year-old girl and a 17-year-old boy. 
Only the girl is a newcomer to the 
Cage home. 

“We've had the twins since they 
were 10,” says the postal employee, 
“and we’ve raised the 17-year-old 
since he was 4.” 

One of the twins has completed 
Berkeley High School and now 
goes to a creative growth work- 
shop. The other twin is in a special 
education school. 

“There are degrees of mental 
retardation,” adds Vernice Cage. 

She praises her husband for his 
cooperation and his willingness to 


WHATEVER 
HAPPENED 


participate in a project that has 
involved the entire family for about 
15 years. He, on the other hand, 
says his wife does most of the 
work. 

The Cages were certified as 
foster parents through the Alameda 
County Department of Social Wel- 
fare after one of their three natural 
daughters, then 15, visited the state 
hospital on a Red Cross field trip. 

When she returned, she was so 
upset she said, “Mother, we must 
do something to help them.” 

“Our daughters,” says Vernice 
Cage, “took the youngsters to their 
heart. All of my girls are now 
married.” 

So, too, is a mentally retarded 
young woman who lived with the 
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John Cage 





Cages for two years. “She married 
a mentally retarded man,” says 
Vernice Cage, “and they live in 
Oakland. She still calls me and I 
help her deal with everyday things. 
You know, what we take for 
granted doing, people who are 
slower have a difficult time dealing 
with. I had to show her, for in- 
stance, how to buy food and how 
to count change.” 

The Cages admit they are color- 
blind—they’re black, and the men- 
tally retarded youngsters who live 
with them are white. ““When the 
first youngster came to us,” adds 
John Cage, “the case worker asked 
if we would mind someone who 
was not black. A person is a person. 
That's all that counts.” ® 











KEEPING POSTED 


ie Central Region relates this story: A man in Mem- 

phis pleaded recently with a mugger who relieved him 

of his wallet, “Please return my driver's license.’’ Several 

days later, the victim received his license and credit 

cards in the mail. This not-too-unusual situation points 

up one of the lesser-known services of the U. S. Mail 

system. During a recent week, the Chicago Post 

Office ‘“‘dead letter’ section received 449 wallets that had 
been dropped into street 
mail collection boxes. Of 
these, 339 were mailed back 
to their owners, and the 
other 110, which contained 
only partial or no identifi- 
cation, were being held at the 
post office for possible claim 
by their owners. 


mares General William F. Bolger says he's pleased 
that the Carter administration is formally looking into 
the role USPS can play in providing electronic communi- 
cation service to the public. A special federal task force is 
expected to come up with a policy statement this spring, 
and the PMG says: “Il have stated many times that the 
Postal Service would make no major investment in elec- 
tronic message systems until public policy on this matter 
is defined. A clear administration position will not only 
help the Postal Service to plan more accurately for its 
future but should also lead the way to more orderly growth 
in the entire electronics field."’ The committee will look 
into effects on the nation of USPS involvement in elec- 
tronic message services, impact of electronic communica- 
tions on postal operations and revenues, and options for 
using the Postal Service’s delivery network in conjunction 
with the electronic message industry. 


(pheowe DeVore might have physically left the Denver 
Bulk Mail Center, but he’s still there in spirit as his 
work lives on. DeVore, a mail handler at the BMC, was 
recently promoted to clerk at the Arvada, CO, Post Office. 
While at the bulk mail center, he almost single-handedly 
started an aluminum can salvage program for the benefit 
of Bennett Hall, the state home in Wheat Ridge, CO, 
for physically or mentally handicapped boys ages 9 to 
15. Money from the cans has provided the youngsters 
with Boy Scout uniforms and 
field trips, among other 
things. And even though 
DeVore is now elsewhere, 
the salvage program con- 
tinues, earning up to $150 a 
month for the state home. 


olor ‘em white. That's the tone of experimental 

( electric vehicles the Postal Service has been using 
and it will be the color of new Jeeps and other vehicles 
in the postal fleet. Approximately 10,000 of the Jeeps 
purchased under a 1978-79 contract will have the new 
paint job plus a band of reflective red, white and blue 
tape. Older vehicles in the fleet will get the new coat and 
tape as they require paint jobs. The single color will be 
easier to apply and the polyurethane paint easier to 
maintain. The reflective tape wil! offer an additional 
safety advantage. 


he Chamber of Commerce of Newton Falls, OH, re- 

| gee kicked off its civic pride campaign with ZIP 

Day in honor of the town's unique ZIP Code: 44444. 

Newton Falls, which is about 50 miles east of Cleveland, 

has the only ZIP Code in the country with a single, repeat- 

ing digit. The town did the celebration up right with 

T-shirts, bumper stickers and balloons emblazoned: 
‘Newton Falls has ZIP 
44444.” Fred Stanley, New- 
ton Falls’ postmaster, says he 
and the 17 employees in the 
Newton Falls office, which 
serves 18,000 people, were 
enthused about the cele- 
bration. 


js\ letter carrier from New York City spotted Andy 
Vega's picture in the Sept.-Oct. 1978 issue of Postal 
Life and wrote to him asking if he were the same Andy 
Vega he knew 18 years ago in the Big Apple. The answer 
was “‘yes,"’ and as a result a friendship has been renewed. 
Vega now carries on route 2 in San Juan, and his photo 
appeared in the story about postal life in Puerto Rico. 


py pe our customers do notice how things look in the 
post office. A recent sprucing up at the Glencoe, IL, 
Post Office struck a responsive chord with a number of 
them. The customer service area was painted, the lobby 
floor buffed and polished, and decorative planters hung. 
New drapes added a final bright and cheerful touch. “‘l 
like it,’ wrote one customer 
on a Consumer Service Card, 
which is usually used to reg- 
ister complaints. ‘‘It feels 
homey and pleasant.’’ Wrote 
another: ‘The post office 
looks lovely and the people 
are very helpful.” And a 
third: ‘‘Love that new decor.” 
Neatness does count after all. 
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Postal Personalities 








t was something that 62-year- 
: old Francis Livingston always 
wanted to do. And Scott Vogel- 
song, 26, just wanted to see the 
West. 

Last June both men, carriers in 
Sarasota, FL, traveled 8,000 miles 
in 19 days on motorcycles— 
Livingston on a Honda 400, Vogel- 
song on a Honda 500. 

Their journey took them along 
the southern route through Mobile, 
AL, Texas to Carlsbad Caverns, 
the Painted Desert and Petrified 
Forest, Grand Canyon and Hoover 
Dam. 

In California, they visited Bak- 
ersfield, Sequoia National Forest, 
San Francisco and Route 1 to Red- 
wood National Forest. 

Traveling across the Oakland 
Bay Bridge and the Golden Gate 
Bridge was quite an experience 
for the cyclists. “The traffic was 
bad and it was foggy,” says Liv- 
ingston, adding, ‘‘but the traffic in 
Sarasota is worse.” 











Francis Livingston & Scott Vogelsong 

In Oregon, they climbed more 
mountains, then went up the Co- 
lumbia River on the Washington 
border to see salmon going up the 
fish ladders at Bonneville Dam. 

Going through the Sylvan Pass 
in Yellowstone Park, they hit a 
snowstorm. 

In Casper, WY, they visited Liv- 
ingston’s grandson before tack- 
ling Pikes Peak in Colorado, and 
returning to Florida via Clayton, 
NM; Fort Worth and Dallas; 
Shreveport; and Montgomery, AL. 

“We traveled between 240 and 
640 miles a day,”’ says Livingston, 
and both men noted that drivers on 
the road were generally courteous 


Tye M. Lenoir, a quality con- 
trol officer in the Gary, IN, 
Post Office, and Larry E. Poplin, a 
letter sorting machine operator in 
the Charleston, SC, Post Office, 
are the newest members of the 
Postal Life Advisory Board. 

Lenoir represents the Central 














Larry Poplin & Myrtle Lenoir 
Region, Poplin the Southern. 

Lenoir started her postal career 
in 1962 after working several years 
as a Christmas casual and for one 
year as a temporary. ‘‘My reason 
for seeking a full-time job with the 
Postal Service was not unique; 
with six children to educate, | 
realized that | would need more 
money to supplement my hus- 
band’s income.” 

That goal has almost been met 
now that their youngest chiid is a 
college sophomore. 

Lenoir’s career has included 
jobs as a distribution clerk, a win- 
dow clerk, an accounting clerk, 
acting station assistant, foreman 
of mails, postal systems examiner 
and acting tour superintendent. 

Poplin has been with USPS for 
nearly a dozen years. “I came to 
work for the Postal Service be- 
cause it offered good pay and 
working conditions as well as 
excellent benefits.” 

He has been an LSM operator 
for the past six years. ‘‘l enjoy it,” 
he says, ‘‘because it is a daily 
challenge to be involved in two 
different operations. After finishing 
outgoing, we get into the incoming 
operation where we use our 
scheme knowledge.” 8 
































Johnny Foster (top), Jerry Marzillo (left) & 
Willie Crawford (right). 


hey don’t know each other, 
T but their interest is the same. 

Both Johnny Foster in Los 
Angeles and Gerald ‘‘Jerry”’ 
Marzillo in Chicago like boxing— 
Foster was a pugilist, Marzillo isa 
coach. 

Foster, believed to be the only 
American ever to have won the 
Philippine middleweight cham- 
pionship, has 68 fights to his credit. 
He won 64 of them—50 by knock- 
out. 

Injuries sustained in a car acci- 
dent in 1970 cut a promising 
career short, and in 1973 he joined 
the Postal Service as a clerk. Soon 
he switched to mail handler for 
the physical activity, he says. Cur- 
rently he’s a carrier out of the 
La Tijera Station. 

Marzillo, meanwhile, a custodial 
group leader in the North Sub- 
urban Facility, enters his charges 
in various local tournaments, in- 
cluding the Golden Gloves. 











One of his proteges is Willie 
Crawford, an LSM operator at 
North Suburban. Crawford, under 
Marzillo’s tutelege, won the North 
Side heavyweight title in the novice 
division and the CYO (Catholic 
Youth Organization) boxing 
Classic. 

Marzillo himself won the Chi- 
cago Golden Gloves tournament 
in 1942,8 


19 78 was a very good year 


for Terry Sebestl's bees. 

The Moorhead, MN, distribution 
clerk, is a beekeeper—a hobby 
that has developed into a relatively 
lucrative side business. ‘‘l sell 
honey retail and wholesale,"’ he 
says. 

Sebestl started bee-raising 
three years ago; a friend interested 
him in it. 

“I've got 13 hives now, and there 
are about 150,000 bees in each 
hive. Last year we took off about 
90 Ibs. of honey from each hive, 
and that's a real good year. | hope 
to double what | have this year.” 

Sebest! keeps the hives on his 
father’s farm in Georgetown, MN, 





Terry Sebest! 


and moves them around as neces- 
sary for pollinating. 

“| haven't used the mail to send 
or receive any bees,”’ he says. 
“Up until now it has not been 
necessary.” 

Sebest! adds he’s been stung 
many times, even when wearing 
coveralls and ‘‘stingproof’’ gloves. 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personne! office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life 
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